A NEW  SYSTEM OF  INSTRUCTION

nineteenth century the name 'college' continued to be applied
in France to establishments in which Latin was still the basis of
study.

In the thirteenth century the University of Paris was the most
populous and renowned international centre of study in the whole
of Europe. Masters and scholars of all countries came there, and
its most famous doctors were foreign monks: an Englishman,
Roger Bacon, and a Scotsman, Duns Scotus, both of whom were
Franciscans, a German, Albertus Magnus (Albert the Great), and
an Italian, St. Thomas Aquinas, both of whom were Dominicans.
The University of Paris became the model upon which were
founded the two English universities of Oxford and Cambridge,
and later all the German universities, which likewise retained the
essential character of schools of Latin and theology.

JGROWTH OF A NEW SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION

After a period of apprenticeship devoted to Latin, the instruc-
tion consisted in two studies of an abstract nature: theology,
organized into a systematic doctrine by a particular method of
interpreting the sacred texts; and philosophy, reduced to a dia-
lectical method and a metaphysical system. Theology and philo-
sophy had begun with a conflict; the Church, as the depositary
of authority, had at first condemned the disciples of Aristotle.
In the thirteenth century was created 'scholasticism5 - the science
of the schools - which gave instruction its definitive form. It
reconciled the two great authorities, the Church and Aristotle,
by upholding the substance of faith furnished by the Christian
revelation, and proving, by means of logic, that it was in harmony
with the conceptions of human reason. This system, which was
mainly the work of the Dominican doctors, was set forth in ency-
clopaedic form in the Summa theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas and
has remained the basis of philosophical teaching in th& seminaries,
having received the official sanction of the Holy See at the end
of the nineteenth century under the name of Thomism. Not till
the sixteenth century did secular instruction begin to shake itself
free from scholasticism, which was gradually replaced by the
sciences. But it retained a lasting trace of the scholastic system
in its continued use of the logical method of analysis and exposition
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